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AMERICAN PAINTERS 



ALEXANDER H. WYANT. N. A. 

MONG the self-made American artists, and one 
who has achieved distinction without the aid of 
a master, or as the professed student of any 
school of Art, is Alexander H. Wyant, of 
New York. He was born in Port Washington, 
a little hamlet in the State of Ohio, in 1839. He 
early manifested a taste for pictorial Art, but, 
like many other aspiring young men of genius, he was unable to 
adopt it as a profession, owing to the little means at his command 




for support during a preliminary course of study. Young Wyant, 
however, did not despair of becoming an artist, but chose sign- 
painting as a trade, and as one nearest to the object of his ambi- 
tion. He went to work manfully, and during his leisure moments 
began to sketch from Nature. His sketches and studies made at 
this time showed much originality, and, after working a few years 
at his trade, by the advice of many new-found friends, he deter- 
mined to adopt Art for a profession. With that object in view, he 
closed his shop and started for Cincinnati, where he set up his 
easel at once as a landscape-painter. 

Cincinnati at that time was the principal Art-centre of the West, 




A Midsummer Retreat. — From a Fainting by A. H. Wyant, N.A. 



and its citizens had already furnished the means to start many 
young and deserving artists on the road to future success. Mr. 
Wyant's earnestness and zeal made for him strong friends in the 
Art-circles of that city, and his pictures found ready sale. A dis- 
tinguished artist of this city, who was visiting Cincinnati at that 
time, first saw Mr. Wyant's pictures as they were exhibited in the 
window of a second-rate print-store. He said they were unlike the 
work of any contemporary artist, and their strong individuality 
induced him to seek an introduction to the painter. He found him 
earnestly at work at his easel, but crude in his ideas of Art, and as 
uncultivated as a backwoodsman. The young artist was then in a 
transition state. 

December, 1876. 



Mr. Wyant, after passing a few years in his Cincinnati studio, 
determined to increase his knowledge of Art by foreign travel and 
study. After landing in Europe he went direct to Diisseldorf, 
where he studied under Hans Gude, while the famous Lessing was 
director of the Academy. Lessing he describes " as a strange, 
silent man, and, when I went to see him, sent his portfolio to me, 
and went off into the woods shooting." Mr. Wyant afterwards 
went to London, and studied Turner, the elder Linnel, and Cop- 
stable, with, as he declares, ever-increasing delight. 

When Mr. Wyant returned to America he set up his studio in 
New York. He became at once an exhibitor at the Academy, 
and, if his pictures did not meet with a ready sale at first, they 
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secured his early recognition as an artist. His first paintings exhi- 
bited at the Academy, in the exhibition of i865^were views drawn 
in the Ohio River Valley. 

During recent years Mr. Wyant has made the Adirondack 
region his favourite place for study, and, in speaking of the rich 
field which is there open to the landscape-painter, he says, ** I have 



made sketches in many places, but the never-ending charm of 
landscape-painting for me is to be found in the rich hues of the 
North woods." 

In 1868 he was made an Associate of the National Academy of 
Design, and in the following year elected an Academician. His 
picture exhibited in 1869, and which gained his election as an Aca- 




On the Au Sable River. — From a Painting by A. H. Wyant, N. A. 



demician, was entitled * A View on the Upper Susquehanna.' It 
was a bold and vigorous work, and one of the noticeable pictures in 
the exhibition. 

Mr. Wyant rarely composes. He studies and selects his views 
from Nature with the object of working them up at his leisure, and 
seldom is at fault in producing striking pictures. He is inclined to 
be retiring in his disposition, but the work of his pencil enforces 
attention in spite of the modesty of the author. Since Mr. 



Wyant's return from Europe he has made a great advance in his 
Art, and, as a painter of the wild and rugged scenery of the great 
Northern Wilderness of New York, he has but few equals in the 
Academic ranks. 

As examples of Mr. Wyant's work we engrave two of his latest 
pictures, 'A Midsummer Retreat,' and a 'View on the Au Sable 
River,' in Northern New York. Both pictures represent scenes in 
the Adirondack region, and are charming specimens of landscape 
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Art. * A Midsummer Retreat ' portrays a scene on a forest brook, 
and is a study of swift-running water and moss-covered rock. The 
foreground is in shadow, but there are a clearness in the dark forms 
of the great boulders and a freshness in the effect rendered, which 
charm the eye and at the same time are suggestive of the beauty 
of primeval Nature. 



The companion picture represents a vista of quiet water on the 
Au Sable River, with a mountainous background and bordered 
with the forest-growth peculiar to the region. The mountain is 
literally bathed in sunlight, but the foreground and promontory 
which juts out into the river in the middle distance are broken 
with shadows which give a pleasing variety to the scene. 




White Island Light, Isles of Shoals. — From a Fainting by W. F. De Haas. 



WILLIAM FREDERICK De HAAS. 

There are several artists who are recognised as American 
painters from their long residence in this country, although natives 
of Europe. Of this class is William Frederick De Haas, who, 
like his brother Maurice, the eminent marine painter, is a native of 
Holland. William, the subject of this notice, was born in Rotterdam, 
in 1830, and is one of the brothers De Haas, all of whom are artists, 
and well known in the profession. Belonging to an artistic family, 



William's taste took the same direction as that of his brothers, and 
in their company he commenced at an early age to sketch from 
Nature. 

At this period his work was marked by great earnestness, and 
inspired him with a desire to become an artist, and, with that ob- 
ject in view, he became a student in the Academy of Fine Arts in 
his native city. He studied there diligently during several years, 
and won numerous prizes, but finally left the schools and went to 
the Hague, where he entered the studio of the famous landscape- 
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painter Roseboom. He made rapid progress in his studies under 
the instruction of this master, and, on his return to Rotterdam in 
1853, he was elected a member of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
that city. Mr. De Haas at this time began to look around for a 
broader field in which to practise his art, and, guided by the advice 



of his friends, decided to emigrate to America. He arrived in New 
York in 1854, but soon after accepted a position as professor of 
painting in an educational institution, and was for this reason al- 
most lost sight of as an artist. 

While engaged as a teacher his love for the art never flagged. 




Sunset on the Coast of Maine. — From a Painting by W, F, L^e Haas. 



and his leisure hours were devoted to out-door sketching. His 
specialty during this period was landscape-painting, but subse- 
quently, owing to ill health, he began to extend his sketching-tours 
to the seacoast, where he soon acquired a love for marine painting, 
a branch of Art in which his brother Maurice is the acknowledged 
head in this country. After his return to the active pursuit of his 
profession, Mr. De Haas gave his entire attention to the painting 



of coast-scenery, and during the last ten years has visited and 
sketched along the entire Atlantic seaboard from Georgia to Nova 
Scotia. 

We engrave, as examples of Mr. De Haas's work, two recent 
pictures, one of which illustrates a storm-scene at * White Island 
Light, Isles of Shoals,' and the other a ' Sunset, York Beach, Coast 
of Maine.' 



THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 



{See Frontispiece.) 



Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R. A., Architect. 



J. C. Armytage, Engraver. 




O often has mention been made of this elegant 
structure— a nation's tribute to the memory of a 
lamented prince— that but little now needs to be 
said of it. Since its commencement in 1864, 
down to its almost recent completion, the work 
has been described at various times in the pages 
of the former series of tliis Journal. Occasion- 
ally woodcuts were given of portions of its details, and large en- 
gravings on steel of the sculptured groups of- figures and of the 
designs on the podium have also appeared. Our readers having 
seen it in separate parts, may, in the accompanying engraving, see 
the work in its entirety, as it stands on the spot rendered memo- 
rable by the great International Exhibition of 1851, in which the 



Prince Consort took a very warm interest ; thereby contributing by 
his zeal, energy, tact, and influence, so much to its progress and 
ultimate success. The keynote to the whole composition is, as the 
architect has said, the chief statue, overshadowed and protected by 
a shrine, or canopy, made precious by utmost Art-enrichment. 
Every portion of the structure, both externally and internally, bears 
witness to this : beneath a vast and magnificent tabernacle, and sur- 
rounded by works of sculpture illustrating those aits and sciences 
which the Prince fostered, and the great undertakings he originated, 
stands the statue, resting on a platform which, with the pedestal 
whereon the figure rests, and the approach of the wide-spreading 
flights of steps, raises the whole building to the height of one hun- 
dred and seventy feet. The view is from the top of Albert Hall. 



